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THE VICE PRESIDENT, Alben Barkley (left), and Representative Sam Rayburn (center) will try to get Congress to pass the 
Barkley presides over the Senate and Rayburn, as Speaker, over the House. Repub- 
lican Senator Robert Taft (right) leads his party’s fight against much of the President’s program. 


Congress Meets Tomorrow 


Although Democrats Have Majorities in Both Houses, Many Measures in 
“Fair Deal” Program Will Face Strong Opposition 


bills President Truman wants approved. 


President Truman's 


OMORROW, January 3, the 81st 

Congress will begin its second ses- 
sion. It must decide what to do about 
a number of important national and 
foreign issues. 

With the Democrats having majori- 
ties in both houses of Congress and 
controlling all the key posts, it would 
seem that President Truman should 
have an easy time in getting most of 
his program adopted. The fact is, 
however, that the Democrats often dis- 
agree among themselves, particularly 
on national affairs. Many of them side 
with Republicans on certain issues. 
Seldom does the party vote as a unit. 

The same thing is true of the Repub- 
licans, although to a lesser extent. On 
nearly every measure, some of them 
vote the same way that the majority 
of Democrats do rather than the way 
their party leaders want them to. 

Each party is divided into two gen- 
eral groups. One favors a large meas- 
ure of government activity in the 
nation’s social and economic life, while 
the other wants to keep such activity 
down to the lowest possible point. 

The majority of Democrats and a 
small number of Republicans are in 
the active-government group. They 
argue their case as follows: 

“The government must take positive 
measures to promote the health, secur- 
ity, and well-being of the people as a 
whole. It has been doing a great deal 
along this line in recent years without 
hurting anyone. The entire nation 
has benefited. Business has been at an 
all-time peak. Private initiative, com- 
petition, and profits are more in evi- 
dence than they have ever been. 

“The government is obligated to 
regulate industry so that it will benefit 
the whole nation, not just a few people; 
to assist the lower-income groups in 
raising their standards of living and 
obtaining decent housing; to’help all 
people insure themselves against the 
hazards of old age, of sickness with- 
out proper medical care, of unemploy- 
ment. 


“Federal action of this kind can be 
taken without destroying private ini- 
tiative and profits. In fact, govern- 
ment measures to improve general liv- 
ing standards bring about greater 
purchasing power and thereby stimu- 
late private industry. That fact has 
been proved in recent years.” 

Members of Congress who disagree 
with this point of view include a large 
majority of Republicans and quite a 
few Democrats. They state their case 
in this way: 

“President Truman and his follow- 
ers are trying to establish a ‘welfare 
state’ or ‘statism.’ In other words, 
they desire a federal government that 
will closely regulate and direct the 
daily lives of the people. 

“We are close to having such a gov- 
ernment. A ‘welfare state’ is only one 


step away from socialism. If the pres- 
ent trend continues, the government 
will soon wipe out all private initiative. 
The nation’s industries will be con- 
trolled to an ever-greater extent and 
will eventually come under federal 
ownership. 

“As the government undertakes 
more and more activities, it spends in- 
creasingly huge sums of money and 
goes increasingly into debt. Taxes, 
already excessively high, have to be 
raised still more to meet the growing 
public expenses and debt. Private in- 
dustries may soon be ‘taxed out of 
business.’ In such an event the gov- 
ernment will have to take them over 
and operate them. That is how social- 
ism gets started. 

“Everyone agrees that the federal 

(Concluded on page 2) 


West Germany 
In Crucial Role 


New Republic Seems Destined 
0 Influence European 
Affairs Greatly 


LTHOUGH Germany today is di- 
vided and weak, she is, none- 
theless, expected to play a key role in 
European affairs in the years ahead. 
For one thing, she occupies a highly 
strategic position between the West- 
ern European democracies and the 
Communist-dominated lands of East- 
ern “Zurope. In addition, she has a 
sizable population and substantial re- 
sources. For these reasons, Germany 
is alrdost certain to exercise consider- 
able influence in Europe from now on 
just as she has in the past. 

Of particular interest to the United 
States at this time is the part that 
the \Vest German State (Federal Ger- 
man Republic) will play in the crucial 
years immediately ahead. Set up in 
1949, the new republic was formed 
out of the territory included in the 
U. §S., British, and French occupation 
zones. For some 500 miles it has a 
common boundary with the Soviet- 
sponsored East German State, known, 
strangely enough, as the German 
Democratic Republic. 

We are devoting the remainder of 
this article to a discussion of the West 
German State and some of the prob- 
lems affecting it. The question-and- 
answer form is used. 


How big is the West German State? 


In area it is about. the same size as 
the state of Oregon, and is about twice 
(Concluded on page 6) 





A Disquieting Student Survey 
By Walter E. Myer 


| a recent poll of opinion, 300 col- 

lege students were asked if they con- 
sidered cheating in examinations to be 
dishonest, and 222 said “yes.” These 
same students were asked if they would 
cheat if they had a chance, and 203, more 
than two-thirds of the total, said they 
would. 

The Cosmopolitan, which reported 
this survey, says, “We found this atti- 
tude not at all unusual. Deans and 
other administrative officials whom we 
interviewed, all the way from those of 
the small New England colleges to the 
large western universities, admitted that 
the cheating problem had become one 
of their major headaches.” 

Some students may say that if cheat- 
ing is so popular it must be all right. 
That is not true. A practice is never 
right simply because many people fol- 
low it. It is wrong and, in the long 
run, it is silly and stupid to cheat. 

The cheater gains nothing of perma- 
nent value. He steals grades, and thus 


makes people think he has something 
that he hasn’t, namely, information and 
knowledge he is supposed to have ac- 
quired. He does not obtain the benefits 
which might have come through a mas- 
tery of his work. 

The high school or college cheater is 
setting a pattern for his whole life. If 
he cheats in school he is likely to do so 
at his job or in his business. There will 
be as many temptations and opportu- 
nities to cheat in later life as there are 
during the school years. 

One may gain a temporary advantage 
by cheating, just as he may gain at times 
by any other dishonest practice. But 
the cheater is seldom as clever as he 
thinks he is. The dishonest person, 
whether in school or in business, is 
usually discovered and loses the con- 
fidence of his friends and associates. 

On the other hand, the one who avoids 
trickery, who refuses to lie or cheat or 
steal for money or for grades, will 
almost certainly establish a reputation 


for honesty and fair 
play, and this will 
give him a long-run 
advantage in school 
and out. The repu- 
tation for honesty is 
an asset of inesti- 
mable worth. 

The truly civilized, intelligent person 
will oppose cheating on ethical and 
moral grounds. In addition to the ques- 
tion of principle, however, cheating is 
unwise from the practical standpoint. 
If too many people in a nation engage in 
dishonest business practices, everyone 
is likely to suffer the consequences. All 
selles of goods and services—both hon- 
est and dishonest—will be looked upon 
with suspicion. Such an atmosphere is 
bad for business and for the nation. 

So cheating is undesirable both from 
the «thical and practical point of view. 
Each; individual can combat this disease 
in our society by adhering to standards 
of strict honesty. 


Walter E. Myer 
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Congress Meets 


(Concluded from page 1) 


government should take certain steps 
to help people become more secure. 
For example, there is almost unani- 
mous support of old-age and unemploy- 
ment insurance. But when the gov- 
ernment tries to control the entire 
medical profession and to extend its 
power in other dangerous and costly 
ways, then the people, if they want to 
maintain economic freedom, should put 
a stop to such activities. 

“In the case of those public projects 
that are necessary, states should be in 
charge of as many of them as possible. 
They should have more power than 
they now have, and the federal gov- 
ernment should have less.” 

This conflict of opinion, as we have 
ointed out, cuts across party lines. 
i Jhen members of Congress vote on 
Bien big national issues, many of 





hem will ignore the fact that they 
re Republicans or Democrats, and 

Will make their decisions on the basis 

of how active they think the federal 

government should be. 

’ Here are some of the specific ques- 
ions which Congress must answer 
nd which involve the big issue which 
ye have been discussing. 

How far should the government go 
in regulating labor unions and in tak- 
ing action to prevent big strikes which 
“endanger the national welfare”? This 
issue will be fought out in the dispute 
over the Taft-Hartley Labor Act. 

Should federal laws be adopted to 
punish lynchers, to eliminate state poll 
taxes, and to guarantee equal employ- 
ment opportunities for members of all 
races? These are major points in 
President Truman’s civil rights pro- 
gram. 

Should old-age and unemployment 


benefits be increased in view of the 
sharp rise in the cost of living during 
the last 10 years? Should a com- 
pulsory medical-insurance program be 
adopted on a nation-wide scale? 

Will educational progress be helped 
or retarded if the federal government 
gives financial aid to states for the 
purpose of improving their schools? 

How much, if any, should taxes be 
raised? If they are increased, which 
income groups of the population should 
stand the major share of the additional 
burden? 

Should the government indefinitely 
guarantee farmers “fair” prices for 
their products? If so, how high should 
these prices be? 

In the foreign field, Congress must 
consider such matters as these: How 
much money to provide for the Euro- 
pean Recovery Program during the 
coming year; how far our country 
should go in helping underdeveloped 
areas of the world to become modern- 
ized and productive; what, if any- 
thing, to do about China; whether to 
permit Germany to rearm’ on a small 
scale; if our occupation troops should 
be withdrawn from Japan and Ger- 
many in the near future. 


How Lawmakers Work 


As these questions are debated in 
Congress, we shall discuss them at 
length. Meanwhile, let us briefly re- 
view how that body is organized and 
how it does its work. 

The present party line-up in the 
House of Representatives is 261 Demo- 
crats, 170 Republicans, 1 American 
Laborite, and 3 vacancies. The Sen- 
ate has 54 Democrats and 42 Republi- 
cans. 

The most important officer in the 
House of Representatives is the 
Speaker. He presides over the daily 
meetings and wields a great deal of 
influence. Sam Rayburn, Democrat 


from Texas, holds this important post. 

In the Senate, the presiding officer 
is the Vice President of the United 
States—Alben Barkley, Democrat of 
Kentucky. At times when he is ab- 
sent from the Senate, a member of 
that body known as the president “pro 
tempore” (for the time being) will 
preside over the daily meetings. Sena- 
tor Kenneth McKellar, Democrat of 
Tennessee, holds this latter post. 

Both the Democrats and Republi- 
cans have floor leaders in the Senate 
and the House. Their job is to man- 
age important debates and to hold 
their parties together on important 
issues. The majority floor leaders 
represent the party which occupies the 
most seats in each house; the minority 
floor leaders represent the other party. 

In order to get its work done effec- 
tively, each house is divided into a 
number of committees, some perma- 
nent and some temporary. These 
groups meet in the mornings as a 
rule, and oftentimes in the afternoons 
as well. Frequently when a Congress- 
man is absent from the floor of the 
House or Senate, he is hard at work 
in a committee. 

Most of the important details of new 
laws are worked out and most of the 
real debating is done in these com- 
mittees. It can readily be seen why 
this is necessary when one realizes 
that in a recent two-year session of 
Congress, more than 17,000 bills were 
introduced, 

Naturally, there is not enough time 
for the full membership of Congress 
to debate all these measures, so com- 
mittees sift through them and decide 
which ones are of sufficient importance 
to be fully considered. Those which 
are selected may be studied and de- 
bated for weeks. Public hearings may 
be held by the committee to obtain the 
views of outsiders. 

Thus, the members and chairmen of 
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LEADERS IN CONGRESS (left to right): Seott Lucas, Democrat of Illinois, majority floor leader in the Senate; John McCormack, Democrat of Massachusetts, majority 
a — in = oo Kenneth Wherry, Republican of Nebraska, minority floor leader in the Senate; Joseph W. Martin, Jr., Republican of Massachusetts, minority 

oor leader in the House. 


committees have considerable power. 
They can decide which bills are to be 
debated on the floors of Congress and 
which ones are not. Since the majority 
party in each house of Congress ap- 
points all the committee chairmen and 
also has a majority of members on all 
the committees, it is in a position, if 
united, to decide which bills may or 
may not be brought to the House and 
Senate floors. 


Origin of Bills 


The thousands of bills which are 
introduced into Congress each session 
originate in many different ways. 
Senators and representatives, officials 
in the executive branch of the gov- 
ernment, and even individuals and 
groups outside the government can 
prepare the measures. But no matter 
who drafts or writes a bill, only a 
senator or a representative can intro- 
duce it. 

Usually, the source of a particular 
bill is a person or group in some con- 
gressman’s home district or state. 
Individuals and “pressure” groups are 
constantly offering members of Con- 
gress plans for new laws. 

A bill may be started on its journey 
through Congress either in the House 
or in the Senate. The only exception 
is measures dealing with taxes. Ac- 
cording to the Constitution, these 
must be introduced in the House. 

When a bill is finally approved in 
one branch of Congress, after having 
been studied and debated for weeks 
in committee rvoms and on the floor, 
it must then go through the same 
process in the other branch. If it is 
changed at all, a special committee of 
the two branches of Congress must 
agree upon the changes or work out a 
compromise. Then the measure has to 
be voted upon once again by the full 
membership of both the Senate and 
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These are some of the steps which must take place before a proposal in Congress becomes a law of the land. 
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Straight Thinking 


By Clay Coss 





SHORT time ago, Humorist Ben- 

nett Cerf stated the opinion that 

a good joke travels faster than a jet 

plane and that it makes a greater 

impression on the public mind than 

100 books, or 100 editorials by the 
best writers in the nation. 

What many people do not know, Mr. 
Cerf said, is that jokes are “the great- 
est way of spreading propaganda.” 
They are frequently used to belittle 
prominent leaders and various groups 
of our population. 

If, for example, a man is running 
for office and his opponents cannot 
defeat him any other way, they may 
circulate jokes about him that will 
hurt his prestige. Members of various 
nationality or racial groups are “hu- 
morously” portrayed as being stingy, 
stupid, or inferior. 

Actually, there are two types of 
joke—the kindly and vicious. As a 
rule, it is possible to distinguish be- 
tween them. Some stories can “kid” 
certain parties or groups or leaders 
without being taken seriously by any- 
one. This harmless, really funny 
brand of razzing helps to brighten 
everyday life. 

Many jokes, however, are obviously 
vicious and are intended to strike a 
hurtful blow at their victims. When 
you hear these, you will be performing 
a public service if you do not pass 
them on to others. Without offending 

your friends and 
associates, let them 
know from time to 
time that you dis- 
approve of jokes 
not in keeping with 
the spirit of democ- 
racy, Americanism, 
and fair play. 
Above all, do not 
be influenced by 
such ‘‘humor’”’ 
yourself. Judge a candidate for office 
by his record and pronouncements, not 
by jokes that are circulated to damage 
his reputation. And don’t form im- 
pressions and beliefs about any group 
on the basis of jokes. To do so is 
grossly unfair and, if too many people 
engage in the practice, national unity 
and progress will be seriously endan- 
gered. 


“The only way to have a friend is to 
be one.”—Emerson 


* 


“The reward of a thing well done is 
to have done it.”—Emerson 


* 


“When you’re through changing, 
you’re through.”—Bruce Barton 


* 


“Neither a borrower nor a lender 
be.” —Shakespeare 


* 


“To be conscious that you are igno- 
rant is a great step to knowledge.” 
—Disraeli 
* 


“Let us have faith that right makes 
might; and in that faith let us to the 
end, dare to do our duty as we under- 
stand it.”—Lincoln 


U. S$. FOREST SERVICE PHOTO 


FOREST FIRES have been greatly reduced in number as a result of California’s 
timber conservation program, directed by Bill Rosecrans (see magazine digest below). 


Fact and Opinion from... 





Newspapers and Magazines 


(The views expressed in this column are not 
necessarily endorsed by THE AMERICAN OBSERVER.) 


“The Communists Who Became 
Capitalists,” Fortune, December 1949, 
page 102. 


A small religious sect—the Aman- 
ans—came from Germany to the 
United States in 1854 to found a com- 
munistic community in Iowa. The 
community prospered for 50 years or 
nore. Then its people became more 
nterested in the benefits they re- 
ceived than in working to provide 
hose benefits. By 1931, the commu- 
nity was bankrupt. 

After months of study, the Aman- 
ans decided to change their society 
to a capitalistic one. Each person 
could own his home, his business, his 
farm—and he might keep whatever 
profits he made. Within a few years, 
competition had stimulated initiative. 
New factories had been built, and pro- 
duction had increased. Today, the 
Amanan community is thriving as 
never before. 


“Arms for Germany,” editorial 
comment in the Dallas Morning News. 


This newspaper feels Germany is 
already being rearmed in the east by 
Russia, and that consequently the 
western powers have no choice but to 
allow western Germany to build up its 
military strength. Rearmament is 
inevitable, too, if Germany is again to 
be an independent nation. To be sov- 
ereign, it must have the power to de- 
fend itself. 

The question, then, is not “Shall 
we rearm the former enemy state?” 
but “When shall we rearm it?” The 
new government must first show its 
responsibility in political matters. 
When it does the nation will be ready 
for military power—a power that can 
give hearty support to western Eu- 
rope. 


“Plan for a German Army: How 
Will We Control It?” editorial com- 
ment in the Richmond Times-Dispatch. 


Despite denials, this newspaper 
thinks plans are afoot to rearm Ger- 
many. If such is the case, it says, 
our country must be prepared to see 
that a German army does not turn 
against us. The Germans are gen- 
iuses at getting around treaties that 
have supposedly left them without 
military strength. They turned the 
trick and arrived at Waterloo to help 


defeat Napoleon. After the Treaty 
of Versailles had supposedly left them 
“powerless,” they were ready within 
two decades to plunge the world into 
war again. We must guard against 
a repetition of history. 


“The Nation’s Great Need—Top 
Officials,” by Stephen T. Early, New 
York Times Magazine, December 4, 
1949, page 9. 


The late President Roosevelt’s press 
secretary, a man who knows both 
government and industry, points to 
the financial sacrifice top industrial 
leaders must make to accept federal 
jobs. This sacrifice, Mr. Early says, 
keeps competent men out of govern- 
ment service. 

As a remedy he suggests letting 
industrial executives serve the gov- 
ernment for brief periods—a year or 
two—while being paid by their pri- 
vate employer. Many employers have 
shown their willingness to accept such 
an arrangement, but the U. S. Senate 
has said “No!” 

Mr. Early thinks the Senate should 
reconsider its rejection. He says: 

Industry is patriotic and honest, 
and would not be seeking hidden fa- 
vors by lending its top executives to 
the government. Federal experience 
would be valuable when the men re- 
turn to their private position. Mean- 
while, the government would have a 
continuous source of men with imagi- 
nation and proved ability to fill its 
responsible positions. 


“Forests Get Out of the Woods,” 
by Andrew Hamilton, Nation’s Busi- 
ness, December 1949, page 37. 


When Bill Rosecrans was a young 
man his parents struck it rich—oil 
was found on their ranch. Young 
Rosecrans saw three roads that he 
might follow in the future. He might 
try to build up the family fortune still 
more. He might become a playboy. 
Or he might work on community prob- 
lems. 

The young man chose the last road, 
and today he is directing a forest pro- 
gram for California that is an excel- 
lent example of cooperation between 
local businessmen and state officials. 
Without waiting for federal aid, these 
Californians have established a long- 
range program which is paying off in 
profits today and is saving the state’s 
forests for the future. 





Test Your 
Personality 











HE following questions deal with a 

number of the qualities which en- 
able one to be successful in his per- 
sonal relationships. In future issues 
of this paper, we shall have similar 
tests on character, citizenship inter- 
ests, qualities which make for success 
in vocations, and on other subjects. 

You may grade yourself from zero 
to a maximum of 5 points on every 
question, depending upon the degree 
to which you feel that you possess 
each of the particular qualities. 

Put the test away after you have 
graded yourself and then take it out 
in a few weeks. Without looking at 
your first scores, grade yourself again, 
and compare the results. See whether 
you are making any improvement in 
personality development. 


1. Are you neat and clean in appear- 
ance? 


2. Do you have a pleasing voice? 


3. Do you have a large enough vocab-" 
ulary so that, without constant resort to 
slang, you can express ideas and feelings 
with clearness, definiteness, and pre- 
cision? 

4. Are you courteous and friendly? 


5. Are you a good conversationalist— 
able to listen as well as talk well? 


6. Do you read enough so that you 
have interesting and important conver- 
sation for discussion purposes? 


7. Do you make friends easily and 
keep them? 


8. Can you argue constructively, 
avoiding heat, irritation, and aggres- 
siveness? 


9. Can you be interesting in conver- 
sation without trying to be funny alf 
the time? 


10. Do you respect other people’g 
time? 


11. Are you well acquainted with thé 
rules of social usage or of good form, 
and do you abide by these rules? 


12. Are you tactful? 
13. Are you loyal to your friends? 
14. Are you free from jealousy? 


15. Are you honest at all times, in 
that you absolutely respect the prop- 
erty rights of others? 


16. Are you a truthful person? Can 
your friends believe what you say? 
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17. Are you dependable? When you 
say that you will be in a certain place at 
a certain time, are you there? Do you 
always do what you promise? 


18. Do you contribute much to the 
pleasure, satisfaction, and enjoyment of 
your relatives? 


19. Are you courteous, friendly, and 
tolerant toward one whose views you 
oppose? 


20. Have you a hobby which you 
really enjoy? 
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The Story of the Week 


ACME 


JUST SIXTEEN, Japan’s Crown Prince 
Akihito wears a new plaid suit for a visit 
} to his father, Emperor Hirohito. 


Educational Exchange 


The State Department reports that 

during the last year there was a 
greater exchange of students and 
teachers between the United States 
and other nations than in any previ- 
‘ous 12-month period. Twenty-six 
‘thousand students and teachers came 
‘here during 1949 while 16,000 from 
}the United States studied or taught 
abroad. 
' Department officials are encouraging 
‘the exchange of students and teachers 
because they believe that such activity 
furthers international understanding. 
Under various acts of Congress, the 
State Department has been giving 
‘scholarships and other financial aid to 
‘a fairly large number of American 
students and teachers for study, re- 
jsearch, and teaching in foreign coun- 
tries. 

The Department has also been pro- 
viding travel expenses for a number 
of foreign students who would like to 
spend a year at some American col- 
lege or university. The latter, how- 
ever, pay their own tuition and other 
expenses. 





Water Shortage 


New York City is still suffering 
from a serious water shortage. In 
recent weeks, city officials have urged 
individuals as well as stores and fac- 
tories to use as little water as possible. 
Water wardens have been appointed 
to see that no water is wasted in either 
office buildings, factories, or private 
residences. 

The shortage of water in New York 
has two principal causes: the lack of 
sufficient rainfall in the last few 
months, and the greatly increased use 
of water by New York’s commercial 
and industrial establishments during 
recent years. 

Most of New York’s water is drawn 
from a system of reservoirs in the 
Catskill Mountains, about 100 miles 
north of the metropolitan area. A 
project is under way to obtain addi- 
tional water from the Delaware River 
Basin, but the supply from this source 
will not be available until 1954 or 
1956. 

In addition to New York, other areas 








that are experiencing a shortage of 
water include northern New Jersey, 
central and northern California, and 
parts of Oregon, Washington, and Ari- 
zona. As in the case of New York, 
many of these regions lack water be- 
cause of the drought last summer or 
an increase in population. Others 
have a shortage because of the in- 
creased use of water for irrigation. 


Aid for Athletes 


When the National Collegiate Ath- 
letic Association meets in New York 
City, January 12 through 14, it will 
discuss, among other things, the finan- 
cial assistance given by colleges and 
universities to outstanding athietes. 
Some college officials favor increasing 
such aid, while others do not. 

The NCAA governs the manner in 
which member colleges conduct their 
various sports programs. Three years 
ago, it established a set of rules called 
the “Sanity Code” to limit the amount 
of assistance given to football players, 
track stars, swimmers, and other 
athletes. 

Under these rules, a college may pro- 
vide a student of outstanding athletic 
ability with free tuition, but with no 
other form of direct assistance. The 
athlete himself must provide money 
for his room, board, and other ex- 
penses. 

Officials who want college athletes 
to be given more than free tuition 
point out that the ones short of funds 
cannot possibly obtain enough money 
under existing rules to pay all their 
expenses during the school year. As 
a result, it is said, many colleges sup- 
plement these students’ incomes by 
various methods that are actually con- 
trary to the NCAA’s Sanity Code. If 
they don’t, then athletes, in addition 
to engaging in strenuous sports and 
a heavy scholastic schedule, must also 
work a number of hours a week to 
earn expense money. This is too great 
a strain on any individual, it is argued. 

Those who oppose changing the pres- 
ent rules contend that to do so would 
be to increase the commercialization 
of college sports. It is argued that 
inter-collegiate games were originally 
designed to foster a healthy rivalry 
between students, but that they are 
now “big business” in every way. It 
is further argued that altering the 
rules would give athletes a greater 
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from an airplane by parachute. 


opportunity to attend college than is 
given students without an aptitude for 
sports. This, it is said, would be an 
unfair policy to follow. 


“The Hasty Heart” 


Warner Brothers have made an ex- 
ceptionally fine movie about a group of 
Allied soldiers assigned to the same 
ward in a Burma hospital during 
World War II. The film is called “The 
Hasty Heart,” after the play from 
which it was adapted. The stars of 
the picture are Ronald Reagan, Pa- 
tricia Neal and Richard Todd. 

As Lachie, a proud but unhappy 
Scotsman, Todd is the central figure 





WARNER BROTHERS 
“THE HASTY HEART” stars Patricia 
Neal and Richard Todd 


in the movie. When he first enters the 
Burma hospital, Todd is suspicious and 
distrustful of his associates. After he 
has been in the ward for a time, he 
becomes friendly toward the other 
soldiers and falls in love with Patricia 
Neal, who plays the part of the nurse. 
The remainder of the picture is de- 
voted to showing how Todd meets a 
situation that the others have tried un- 
successfully to conceal from him. 
Excellent support is given the three 
stars by a small but competent cast. 
These include Howard Crawford, 
Ralph Michael, and John Sherman. 


A Quick Trip 


A World War II veteran now holds 
the record for making the fastest 
round-the-world flight as a passenger 
on scheduled commercial airlines. The 


veteran is Tom Lanphier, Jr., of Falls 
Church, Virginia. The time in which 
he encircled the globe, riding only on 
regular commercial airplanes, was 4 
days, 23 hours, and 47 minutes. Lan- 
phier thus broke the record set last 
year by E. P. F. Eagan, of New York, 
who flew around the world as a regular 
passenger in 6 days, 3 hours, and 15 
minutes. 

Lanphier boarded his first plane at 
La Guardia Airport, New York, and 
ended his journey at the same field. 
While encircling the globe, he changed 
planes twice, once at Honolulu, the 
second time at Chicago. Lanphier 
solved his laundry problem during his 
almost 5 days of airplane travel by 
washing his own socks and the one 
white shirt he had brought along with 
him. 

The former serviceman’s trip was 
sponsored by the Air Force Associa- 
tion, an unofficial organization com- 
posed of past and present members of 
the U.S. Air Force. The journey was 
made to dramatize the advances made 
by aviation since 1903, when the first 
engine-driven plane was flown at Kitty 
Hawk, North Carolina, by the Wright 
brothers. 


World Labor Group 


A new international trade union or- 
ganization, consisting of labor groups 
in 53 countries, was formed last month 
in London. The organization will 
combat communism among working 
people and at the same time work to 
advance labor’s interests. The new 
group is known as the International 
Confederation of Free Trade Unions. 
It has a membership of about 50 mil- 
lion workers. 

The idea for this organization came 
from several trade union leaders who 
were dissatisfied with the policies of 
the World Federation of Trade Unions. 
The latter group had been formed at 
the end of World War II and had been 
joined by a majority of the world’s 
trade unions. 

Its leadership, however, consisted 
chiefly of Communists who supported 
Russia on important issues and at- 
tacked the democracies at every turn. 
Those trade unions that objected to 
the WFTU’s position broke away from 
the Communist-dominated organiza- 
tion some time ago and decided to set 
up their own international body. 

Both the American Federation of 
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A DE LUXE RANCH, in Gardena, California, for chinchilla and mink. 


WIDE WORLD 


The ranch’s 


preduction of the luxury animals is the source of a million and a half dollars in 


fur coat sales each year. 


Labor and the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations belong to the new in- 
ternational labor group. 


Diplomatic Meeting 


Diplomats who represent the United 
States in Southeast Asia are scheduled 
to meet in Bangkok, Siam, some time 
in the next few weeks. They hope to 
draw up a general plan for checking 
the spread of communism in Southeast 
Asia, now that the Communists are 
overrunning China. 

Presiding at the conference will be 
Philip C. Jessup, an important: State 
Department adviser who holds the title 
of Ambassador-at-Large. Jessup and 
our representatives in Southeast Asia 
will discuss such questions as the Com- 
munist influence in the countries of 
that area, the possibility of a Commu- 
nist uprising in each one, and what 
the United States can do to stem the 
Communist tide. 

Diplomats who will attend the Bang- 
kok meeting will come from Siam, 
Burma, the Philippines, India, Pakis- 
tan, Indonesia, and, possibly, Australia. 
Upon the conclusion of the conference, 
Jessup will send President Truman 
and Secretary of State Dean Acheson 
a report on the discussions. 


Peace in Jerusalem? 


Arabs, Israelis, and other people 
living in the city of Jerusalem are 
wondering what the future holds in 
store for them. Last month, just 
before it adjourned, the United Na- 
tions General Assembly voted to make 
Jerusalem an international city under 
the control of the UN. But the UN 
may be unable to carry out its plans. 

At present the city is occupied by 
the armies of Israel and Jordan. 
(Jerusalem fell into their hands as a 
result of the war between Israel and 
the Arab countries, which ended about 
a year ago.) Both Israel and Jordan 
have stated that they will not with- 
draw their troops and that they will 
resist all efforts of the UN to gain 
control of the city. 

Jerusalem’s importance stems chiefly 
from the fact that within its bound- 
aries are ancient religious shrines 
of three peoples—Christians, Moslems, 
and Jews. Each year pilgrims from 
many countries travel to Palestine to 
visit these holy places. Many coun- 
tries feared that, so long as Jerusalem 
was under divided control, their people 
might not be allowed to visit the 


Some of the coats sell for more than $30,000. 


religious shrines with full freedom. 
A majority of the members of the 
General Assembly—including Russia 
and her satellites, the Latin American 
nations, and the Arab countries—felt 
that placing Jerusalem under UN con- 
trol was the only solution. The United 
States was one of the nations that dis- 
agreed. Our country favored leaving 
the city divided between Israel and 
Jordan, while appointing a UN repre- 
sentative to supervise the shrines. 


Youth Contest 


4 trip to Europe, college scholar- 
ships, and cash awards—these are 
among the prizes to be awarded in the 
Annual United Nations Student Con- 
test. Every high school student has a 
chance to win these prizes by merely 
taking a written examination on the 
UN at his own high school on March 
31. The two best examination papers 
from each school will be entered in the 
nation-wide contest. 

The contest is sponsored by the 
Arnerican Association for the United 
Nations, together with the National 
Froadcasting Company, and various 
state and local groups. The AAUN 


has prepared a study kit containing 
the information to be covered in the 
examination and will send it to stu- 
dents for 25¢. NBC plans to broadcast 
a weekly radio program on the UN to 
aid students who enter the contest. 

If you would like to take part in the 
contest, ask your teacher to write for 
complete details to the American Asso- 
ciation for the United Nations, 45 East 
65th Street, New York 21, New York. 

—By DAvip BEILEs. 


Your Vocabulary 


Italicized words below appeared re- 
cently in Current History. Match each 
with the following word or phrase 
whose meaning is most nearly the 
same. Correct answers are given on 
page 7, column 4. 

1. The treaty was abrogated (ab’ré- 
git-ed). (a) signed (b) obeyed (c) 
canceled (d) examined. 

2. An altercation (awl’ter-ka’shun) 
took place. (a) a serious accident 
(b) a heated dispute (c) a wedding 
(d) a brief conversation. 

8. The envoy’s mission ended in a 
fiasco (fé-is’k6). (a) complete suc- 
cess (b) partial success (c) ridiculous 
failure (d) definite agreement. 

4. Explicit (éks-plis‘it) warnings 
are (a) vague (b) clear (c) frequent 
(d) given long in advance. 

5. If a book is replete (ré-plét’) with 
anecdotes, it (a) uses them awkwardly 
(b) has few of them (c) uses them 
strikingly (d) is full of them. 

6. Superficial (si’per-fish’al) study 
of a problem is (a) long and careful 
(b) well done (c) hasty or shallow 
(d) quickly finished, but thorough. 

7. That group had preponderant 
(pré-pén’der-int) influence. (a) very 
little (b) increasing (c) decreasing 
(d) prevailing. 

8. If you facilitate (fah-sil’i-tat) a 
job, you (a) make it difficult (b) make 
it easy (c) complete it (d) postpone it. 

9. A person who is susceptible (si- 
sép’ti-bl) to diseases (a) has little re- 
sistance to them (b) seldom has them 
(c) knows a great deal about them 
(d) fears them. 
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“Ww bay? ’s that dog worth?” 
“$300 
“W ho left it to him?” 

* 


‘When I was your age I thought noth- 
ing of a 10-mile walk.” 
‘I don’t think much of it either.” 


* 


“TI went to the dentist yesterday.” 
“Does your tooth still ache?” 
‘I don’t know, he kept it.” 


* 


“Only two things stop you from be- 
coming a great dancer.” 

‘What are they?” 

‘Your feet.” ps 


Salesman: “For $2,000 will you en- 
dose our soup?” 

Selebrity: “For that amount I’d eat 
sorne of it.” * 


‘Was “your employer surprised when 
you left? 
“Oh no, he knew about it before I did.” 


* 
Witness: “And then he knocked me 
down with a leaf.” 


Judge: “A leaf?” 
Witness: “Yes, from a table.” 


Writer: “Here’s the manuscript.” 

Editor: “What’s the idea? I refused 
that last year.” 

Writer: “Yes, but you’ve had a year’s 
experience since then.” 


* 


Grandmother: “Did you do your good 
deed today?” 

Boy Scout: “Yes. I’ve taught Cousin 
Lucy not to poke her tongue out at Boy 
Scouts.” 




















KEATE IN SATURDAY EVENING POST 
“No wonder our hat sales have fallen off!” 











Readers Say— 











I disagree with all those readers who 
have recently written letters opposing 
our program of arming our allies as well 
as ourselves. Have we not offered to 
open our atomic energy plants to inter- 
national inspection provided other na- 
tions, including Russia, agreed to do like- 
wise? Have we not taken other steps to 
prove our desire for a lasting peace? 

The answers are “yes.” We have gone 
as far as we can in offering concessions. 
We must now create a military establish- 
ment that will be so strong that no one 
will dare attack us. 

MARK DONOVAN, 
Yonkers, New York 
* * * 


Our class has been interested for some 
time in the subject of women in politics 
because a — community is com- 
pletely governed by women. The name 
of the community is Clintwood, Virginia, 
and, so far as we know, it is the only 
such town in the world. The town’s 
mayor is a woman as are all five council 
members. Since taking office, these of- 
ficials have carried out a large number 
of important local improvements. 

Jo ANN CANTRELL, 
PHYLLIS MULLINS, 
Pound, Virginia 











whole, courageous, they were 
cowardly before the war. 
afraid of Hitler and the Nazis and, in- 
stead of opposing them, appeased them. 


I believe that Hitler was more correct ~ 


than he knew when he said that we 
would not “recognize” our cities after he 


had improved them. We certainly do not | 


recognize them now, what with all the 

bombings that took place during the last 

war. ELIZABETH HEGENER, 
Tubingen, Germany 


(Editor’s Note: The above letter was 
written to Shirley Felt, of Shevlin, 
Minnesota, who passed it on to us for 
publication. Thank you, Shirley.) 

* * * 


I am inclined to disagree with Henry 
Morgenthau’s proposal for disposing of 
our crop surpluses. There are many peo- 
ple right here in the U. S. who could use 
this food to good advantage. Further- 
more, what guarantee is there that if we 
gave our surpluses to the people of the 
Middle and Far East, they would ally 
themselves with the democracies? It is 
equally possible that they would join the 
forces of communism. 

JOHN T. LORETAN, 
Athol Springs, New York 


* * * 


I agree with Mr. Morgenthau’s pro- 
posal to give our food surpluses to hun- 
gry nations. It would definitely premote 
good will toward our country. 

RUTH HOWELL, 
Santa Barbara, California 
* * * 


At one time, I thought that I could 
ignore political problems and let “the 
other fellow” do all the thinking about 
public affairs. I now know that the gov- 
ernment of a democracy is as much my 
concern as that of anyone else, but I 
nevertheless do not see why we must 
continually argue over the issues of the 
day. Why can’t we find a basis for 
agreement on these questions instead of 
searching for points of difference regard- 
ing them? Jim NEITER, 

Wopakoneta, Ohio 
* * * 


(Correspondence from our readers and 
from foreign students may be addressed 
to Letter Column, THE AMERICAN OB- 
SERVER, 1733 K Street, N. W., Washing- 
ton 6, D. C.) 
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the size of the Russian-sponsored gov- 
ernment in East Germany. The popu- 
lation of the West German State is 
about 46 million. (That is 26 times 
the number of people in Oregon.) It 
is being increased by a steady stream 
of refugees—totalling 500 to 1,000 
each night—from Eastern Germany. 
The population of the latter state is 
about 17 million. 


What resources does the West Ger- 
man State possess? 


Most of the great, basic manufac- 
turing industries of prewar Germany 
are located here. Before the war 80 
per cent of Germany’s coal came from 
this area, as did 86 per cent of her 
steel. The highly developed industrial 
region of the Ruhr is located here. 

This part of Germany suffered 
great destruction, and the output is 
still low. In the big coal-mining 
areas, production is now about 90 per 
cent of what it was in 1936. Iron and 
steel production is about 60 per cent 
of what it was formerly. 

In the prewar years, the area now 
included in the West German State 
produced about 45 per cent of Ger- 
many’s food. That was not enough 
to feed the population of the region. 
Today the West German State is hav- 
ing to secure large amounts elsewhere. 


How well are people living today 
in the new republic? 


The area has made considerable 
progress toward recovery in the past 
few years, but life is still grim. It is 
costing the United States almost 1 
billion dollars a year to keep the West 
German State going. 


The housing shortage remains 


: acute, and probably 40 per cent of the 


people live in cramped quarters. Al- 


‘ though food is plentiful in restaurants 
+ —at high prices—the average laborer’s 





WEST GERMANY’S President, 
Chancellor of the new republic 


family lives mostly on potatoes, soup, 
bread, and vegetables. Meat, sugar, 
fat, bread, and flour are still rationed. 
Clothing prices are high; a pair of 
shoes, for example, costs an ordinary 
laborer more than a week’s pay. 

Though living conditions are harsh, 
they are slowly improving. The aver- 
age German is getting along much 
better today than he was two or three 
years ago. 


To what extent will Western Ger- 
many be allowed to industrialize? 


Right after the war, it was decided 
by the Allies that many of Germany’s 
big industrial plants should be torn 
down. These industries, it was pointed 


West German Republic 


(Concluded from page 1) 


Theodor Heuss 


out, had played a major part in equip- 
ping the Nazi armies. It was held 
that the dismantling policy was neces- 
sary to prevent Germany from ever 
again building a powerful war ma- 
chine and threatening the peace of the 
world. 

During the past year or two, there 
has been quite a change in sentiment 
concerning the dismantling policy. 
Many people in the Allied countries 
now feel that dismantling should be 
stopped. They point out that Ger- 
many’s economic recovery will be 
greatly hindered if her factories are 
torn down. And so long as she is not 
able to stand on her own feet, Ger- 
many will continue to be a burden to 
the American taxpayer in the years 
ahead. 

Late last year a compromise plan 
was put into effect. The dismantling 
of 23 plants making steel, synthetic 
rubber, and oil was stopped. How- 
ever, a number of restrictions were 
kept in force to keep Germany from 
becoming too strong. For example, 
West German steel production is still 
limited to about 11 million tons a year, 
and the great industrial area of the 
Ruhr is to be kept under strict inter- 
national control. 

Present indications are, therefore, 
that the West German State will be 
allowed to reopen most of its fac- 
tories, but a close watch will be kept 
on what they produce. 


Will Germany be permitted to re- 
arm? 


There has been considerable talk in 
recent months of permitting the West 
German State to rearm to some de- 
gree. A number of arguments have 
been advanced to support such a pol- 
icy. For example, if Western Europe 
should be forced to mobilize its armies 
in the face of an attack from Russia, 





ACME 
and Konrad Adenauer, 


Cleft), 


Western Germany, it is said, could be 
the first line of defense. 

It is also held by some that the 
West German State needs an armed 
force to protect itself, once the occu- 
pation armies are withdrawn. The 
need of such a force is said to be par- 
ticularly urgent because of the fact 
that Eastern Germany is being re- 
armed by the Russians. By next April, 
Eastern Germany is scheduled to have 
an army of 360,000 men. 

These arguments—for the present, 
at least—are not making much head- 
way. The Western Allies are continu- 
ing to follow the same policy which 
has been in effect since the end of the 
war—that of refusing Germany the 
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t in Eastern Germany, while we and our 


allies have set up a West German Republic 


right to build an army once more. 

This policy is being followed in the 
belief that, if the Germans remain 
unarmed, they will be unable again to 
throw the world into war. It is also 
contended that, even if we allowed the 
West German State to rearm, we 
could not depend on its support in case 
of a war with Russia. 

(For further pro-and-con argu- 
ments, see “Newspapers and Maga- 
zines,” page 3.) 


What kind of a government does 
the West German State have? 


The government is organized along 
democratic lines, with a president, a 
chancellor, and a two-house parlia- 
ment. The president, Theodor Heuss, 
has little power; his position com- 
pares somewhat to that of the King 
of England in the government of 
Great Britain. 

The real leader of the new state 
is the chancellor, Konrad Adenauer. 
Like the prime minister in the British 
or French government, he will remain 
in power only so long as he has the 
support of the majority of the mem- 
bers of the lower house of parliament. 
The latter with 402 members has most 
of the law-making power. The upper 
house has little influence. 

A three-power Allied High Com- 
mission runs Western Germany’s for- 
eign affairs and can veto acts passed 
by the parliament. The members of 
the High Commission are John Mc- 
Cloy of the United States, General 
Sir Brian Robertson of Great Britain, 
and André Francois-Poncet of France. 


What evidence is there—if any—of 
the continuance of Nazism? 


During the past year there have 
been a number of disturbing incidents, 
suggesting the re-growth of Nazism 
in Germany. For example, it was re- 
cently revealed by Drew Middleton, 
New York Times correspondent in 
Germany, that 43 per cent of the pub- 
lic officials in Bavaria, Western Ger- 
many’s largest state, are former 
Nazis. 

Mr. Middleton says that many of 
Bavaria’s newspaper editors are 
former Nazis. He disclosed, further- 
more, that most of the 12,000 teachers 


who were dismissed from their jobs 
in Bavarian schools in 1945 because 
of Nazi affiliations are now back at 
work, teaching German children. Mr. 
Middleton thinks the situation in 
Bavaria is not much different from 
that in other German states. 

The West German government has 
consistently pledged itself to wipe out 
all traces of Nazism from German life. 
However, it would seem from Mr. 
Middleton’s findings that the govern- 
ment must take more active steps than 
at present if it is to make its pledge 
effective. 


How soon should the Allied occu- 
pation armies be withdrawn? 


This question is the subject of a 
good deal of controversy. Some think 
we should get our occupation troops 
out of Western Germany as quickly as 
possible. The “get-out-quickly” group 
puts forth the following argument: 

“The longer we keep troops in Ger- 
many, the more resentment we arouse 
among the inhabitants. If we are 
to keep the West German State 
friendly to us, it would be to our 
advantage to remove our occupation 
troops. Furthermore, it would save 
us large amounts of money. 

“We could keep the Germans ‘in 
line’ through troops stationed outside 
the country—on the French border, 
perhaps—or through an international 
police force. In the same way, we 
could protect the West German State 
against invasion from the East.” 

Those who think the occupation 
should continue argue as follows: 

“Our first aim is to see that Ger- 
many ‘toes the mark.’ Even though 
it is costly to keep troops there, it 
might be far more costly to us if we 
withdvew. In that case, Western 
Germany might rearm, or the land 
might be invaded and seized by the 
Russian-sponsored East German State. 

“Either eventuality would throw the 
world into war again. We must, there- 
fore, keep our troops in Germany until 
the time is more favorable for with- 
drawing them.” 

As yet, there has been no indication 
that any of the Western allies intend 
to withdraw occupation troops in the 
foreseeable future. 
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| Science News 

















The United States is spending 
nearly 2 billion dollars a year on scien- 
tific research. The federal govern- 
ment is putting out most of this money 
—about 1% billion dollars. Other 
groups, including private science 
foundations, universities, state gov- 
ernments, and industry are spending 
the remaining amount on a wide vari- 
ety of research problems. 


* * * 


A scientist at the California Insti- 
tute of Technology says that a plane 
which can fly from New York to San 
Francisco in an hour may soon be a 
reality. Its design has already been 
worked out—on paper. 

The blueprints call for a rocket-like 
craft resembling a fat, sharp-pointed 
pencil. The plane would travel 1,200 
miles under rocket power at a 30-mile 
altitude. Then it would glide 1,800 
miles further—at a 23-mile altitude. 
When taking off, the ship would weigh 
50 tons, but upon landing it would 
weigh only 13, for most of its fuel 
would have been burned up. 


* * * 


Although it may be some time be- 
fore the helicopter is widely used as a 
pleasure vehicle, it has already made a 
place for itself in many lines of work. 
A helicopter mail system is being 
planned for New York City, while a 
similar service is already in operation 
in Los Angeles and Chicago. 

The helicopter is also used to round 
up cattle, spray crops, search for oil 
and minerals, locate missing persons, 
and even to unsnarl traffic jams. 


WIDE WORLD 
THE XT40 (bottom) is Her than the 
jJ35 (above) but more powerful. The 
XT40 is the world’s most powerful pro- 
pellor gas-turbine engine for its size and 
weight, say engineers of General Motors’ 
Allison plant at Indianapolis. It delivers 
5,500 horsepower. 





Now that calculating machines can 
count, play chess, and figure out com- 
plicated mathematical problems, scien- 
tists are wondering if they can also be 
made to translate languages. 

A Britisher is planning a translat- 
ing machine. It would be built in 
such a way that it could store up thou- 
sands of foreign words—with their 
English equivalents. 

The machine would “read” the mate- 
rial to be translated with its photo- 
electric eye, “looking up” the foreign 
words in its built-in dictionary. It 
would write out the translation on its 
electric typewriter. 

—By HAZEL L. ELDRIDGE. 


WINTER SPORTS attract thousands of tourists to Switzerland each year. St. 
oritz, shown above, is a favorite resort. 


A Holiday in Switzerland 


Young People in the Small, Democratic, Prosperous Country 


Spend Many Winter Hours Skiing in the Alps 


GH school students of Switzer- 

land are having a lot of fun this 
month. The best of the skiing season 
is just beginning. Everyone who can 
is skipping off to the mountains to 
enjoy gliding over the snow. 

Vacations, just now, and weekends 
make it possible for most students to 
get away from the cities for skiing 
trips. Students in the Swiss democ- 
racy of 4% million people, in the heart 
of Europe, probably get more out of 
wiriter sports than do the people of any 
other country. One reason is that 
the Swiss mountain ranges—the great 
Alos and the Juras—are ideal for 
sk ing. Equally important, the moun- 
tains are close to the cities. 

Take, for example, the capital city 
of Bern, and Max Krebs, a 16-year-old 
whio lives there. On Saturdays, by 6 
a. m., he and his friends are at the rail- 
way station with their skis. Each 
wears a knapsack on his back, contain- 
ing 2 or 3 sandwiches, an apple, and 
a chocolate bar for lunch. They climb 
aboard a special train, and by 8:30 are 
in the Alps. 

Lifts carry the skiers up to the 
runways, and, with gay shouting, the 
students are off, down the snowy hills. 
One run, of about a mile, takes barely 
a minute. After a day of the sport, 
a § o’clock train gets everybody back 
to Bern by 7 or so, in time for dinner. 
The cost? With his special fare as a 
student, Max probably will have spent 
not more than a dollar. 

As a people, the Swiss are prosper- 
ous, with one of the highest living 
standards in Europe. They earn a 
great part of their money from tour- 
ists, who go to Switzerland all through 
the year to enjoy the fine hotels, the 
excellent food, the sports of all kinds, 
the beautiful mountains and lakes, and 
the historical, 14th century cities. 

[asty cheeses and good watches are 
among the important exports, and 
these are known to people throughout 
the world. There are, however, a good 
many other things that make Switzer- 
land attractive and prosperous. Swiss 
electric railways, for example, are the 
finest in Europe. 

3wiss doctors and scientists are fa- 
mous, and many people go to Switzer- 


land for medical care. A Swiss scien- 
tist developed DDT, the spray we use 
against insects. A Swiss flame thrower 
is one of the best military weapons of 
its kind. The safety record of that 
nation’s airlines is among the best in 
the world. And Swiss engineers, with 
great experience in their own country, 
are in frequent demand for building 
railways and tunnels through moun- 
tain areas. 

Seventy per cent of the country’s 
population speak German, about 20 
per cent speak French, 9 per cent 
Italian, and 1 per cent, Romansh, a 
language similar to Latin. All these 
different peoples consider themselves 
pure Swiss. They are constantly on 
the alert to guard their democracy, 
and they all get along well together. 

They believe in “pure democracy” 
by the people, and dislike giving any 
one man great, individual power. This 
feeling is so strong that colonel is the 
highest army title in peace time. A 
group of colonels, as a general staff, 
collectively plans defenses. Parliament 
appoints a commanding general only 
in times of crisis, as in World War II, 
when the Swiss successfully kept out 
invaders and preserved neutrality. 

Similarly, powers of the President 
are limited. His regular post is as a 
cabinet officer. Parliament appoints 
him as President, for a term of only 
one year. He continues his regular 
cabinet job, with the presidential 
duties limited largely to routine— 
presiding at cabinet meetings, and 
representing the country in formal 
relations with other nations. 

—By THOMAS F. HAWKINS. 
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Congress 


1. Why may it be difficult for President 
Truman to get congressional approval 
of his “Fair Deal” measures, even though 
his party has a majority in each house? 

2. Give the two major viewpoints, 
found among members of Congress, con- 
cerning the proper extent of U. S. gov- 
ernment activity in social and economic 
affairs. 

3. List several of the specific questions 
that Congress is expected to tackle this 
year. 

4. What are the duties of floor leaders 
in the House and the Senate? 

5. What is the chief duty, so far as 
Congress is concerned, of the Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States? 

6. Explain the role of committees in 
the lawmaking process. 














Discussion 


1. Do you or do you not believe that 
the federal government should increase 
its influence on U. S. social and economic 
life? 

2. What, in your opinion, is the most 
important of the specific issues that face 
Congress this year? 


Western Germany 


1. Give some of the reasons why Ger- 
many seems likely to play a key role in 
European affairs in the years ahead. 

2. How does the West German State 
compare in size and population with the 
East German State? 

_ 3. Compare the coal and steel produc- 
tion in the West German State with what 
it was in the same area in 1936. 

4. How are conditions in Germany 
today concerning food, clothing, and 
shelter? 

_5. What compromise on industrializa- 
tion has recently been put into effect in 
the West German State? 

6. Briefly describe the government of 
this new republic. 


Discussion 


1. Do you think that Germany should 
be permitted to rearm? Why, or why 
not? 


2. How soon would you recommend 
that the Allied occupation armies be 
withdrawn from Western Germany? 


Miscellaneous 


1. What are some causes of the current 
water shortage in various sections of the 
country? 

2. Why will our diplomatic representa- 
tives in Southeast Asia meet soon in 
Bangkok, Siam? 

3. How does the new International 
Confederation of Free Trade Unions dif- 
fer from the old World Federation of 
Trade Unions? 

4. Do you think colleges should give 
athletes more than free tuition? 

5. What are two leading exports of 
Switzerland? 
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Answers to Your Vocabulary 


1. (c) canceled; 2. (b) a heated dis- 
pute; 3. (c) ridiculous failure; 4. (b) 
clear; 5. (d) is full of them; 6. (c) hasty 
or shallow; 7. (d) prevailing; 8. (b) 
make it easy; 9. (a) has little resistance 
to them. 





Pronunciations 


Bangkok—bang-k6k 

Theodor Heuss—ta’d-dawr heiss 

Konrad Adenauer—k6n’raht ah’duh- 
now-er 

André Francois-Poncet—ahn-dri frahn- 
swah pon-sé 
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Career Prospects for Tomorrow- - Medical Profession 


OUNG people—men as well as 

women—who want to be doctors, 
should make every effort to determine 
whether or not they are suited for the 
work. 

To be a doctor, a person must have 
better-than-average intelligence. Some 
authorities say that prospective doc- 
tors should be in the upper third of 
their high school classes and in the 
upper half of their college classes. 
Otherwise, they may not be able to 
make the grade in the difficult courses 
they must master in medical school. 

Prospective doctors should also be 
interested in scientific subjects. If 
high school study of biology, chemis- 
try, and physics has not been chal- 
lenging, they will probably not have 
the interest required to carry them 
through the professional preparation 
that lies ahead. 

Prospective doctors should further 
have a keen desire to help people. 
A large part of success and enjoyment 
in their work will depend upon their 
ability to understand their patients. 

Young people who feel they can 
meet these three requirements and 
want to take up medicine should begin 
in high school to make plans for their 
future education. Since they must 
have at least two years in a liberal arts 
college before entering medical school, 
they should take the college prepara- 
tory course in high school. In their 
liberal arts or pre-medical work they 
should have courses in biology, phy- 
sics, inorganic and organic chemistry, 
and in foreign languages. 


HILE the first half of the 20th 

century will not officially end 
until the close of this year, the begin- 
ning of 1950 is a good time to review 
what has happened since 1900. This 
period has brought our nation into a 
position of powerful world leadership. 
We have come a long way—from the 
steam age to the era of the automobile 
and the airplane, and now to the 
atomic age. 

For the most part, we were busy 
with affairs at home at the beginning 
of the 20th century. We did not 
dream that we would have to fight 
two World Wars. None could foresee 
the rise of Russian communism, to- 
day’s menace to peace and democracy. 
None dreamed of today’s tremendous 
military budget, of 14 to 15 billion 
dollars. Only 150 million dollars were 
spent on defense in 1901. 

Theodore Roosevelt ended a term as 
governor of New York State on Janu- 
ary 1, 1901, and went on to the vice 
presidency in March. With the assas- 
sination of William McKinley a few 
months later, he became President. 
Another Roosevelt, Franklin D., was 
about to celebrate his 19th birthday, 
on January 30. Harry Truman was 
a 16-year-old student in Missouri. 
Herbert Hoover was a young civil en- 
gineer in China. 

Our country, in 1901, was made up 
of 45 states and around 76 million peo- 
ple. Oklahoma became the 46th state 
in 1907, New Mexico the 47th and 
Arizona the 48th in 1912. By 1920 


our population had crossed the 100 
million mark, and this year it will 
There were just 


reach 150 million. 





















MORE DOCTORS are needed in many parts of our country. 


WIDE WORLD 
This means that career 


opportunities in the field of medicine will be good for some time to come. 


The medical institutions require 
three or four years of college work 
for admission and recommend that 
pre-med students broaden their gen- 
eral cultural backgrounds by taking 
courses in history, economics, sociol- 
ogy, and similar subjects. 

Persons who look forward to study- 
ing medicine should select the medical 
schools they want to attend, even be- 
fore they leave high school. They can 
then get the advice of the schools’ 
authorities as to what courses they 
should take in their pre-med study. 
Many students planning to go into 
medicine have been turned down by a 


medical school because they had not 
taken the proper preliminary subjects. 
They have either had to get additional 
pre-med work or turn to other careers. 

The four-year medical course in- 
cludes the study of the many technical 
subjects a doctor must know. No at- 
tempt will be made to discuss them 
here, but they include anatomy, physi- 
ology, biochemistry, surgery, pathol- 
ogy, and the rest. 

After young doctors complete their 
educations, they must still secure li- 
censes in the states where they want 
to practice. Most states require that 
an internship—or practice period—be 





over 600,000 high school students in 
1901. The total enrollment this year 
is nearly 11 times that figure, or more 
than 64% million. 

The whole country had fewer than 
10,000 cars in 1901, and most people 
considered them a rich man’s toy. 
But, in 1901, Ransom Olds started 
mass production of his Oldsmobile. 
Henry Ford got out the model-T in 
1908, and pioneered assembly-line 
manufacture. So it was that cars 
could be made cheaply enough for most 
families to afford. 

The Wright brothers made their 
first successful airplane flight in 1903. 
Development came quickly then, and 


iN 





Historical Backgrounds --- From the Steam Age to the Atom 


the airplane was used in World War 
I. Now, it is possible to circle the 
globe, by regular passenger airlines 
in 5 days. Once 100 miles an hour 
seemed fast. Today, with jet planes, 
we are whittling away at the thousand- 
mile-an-hour mark. 

The movies were just catching on in 
1901. Marconi sent his first wireless 
message across the Atlantic that year, 
with the letter S repeated over and 
over. The first broadcast of voice 
and music was in 1906, but it wasn’t 
until the 1920’s that radio got under 
way as the commercial venture we 
know today. And television is just 
now coming into its own. 
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CHALKING UP our gains of the past 50 years 





spent in a hospital before a license is 
granted. All require that the physi- 
cian pass a difficult examination de- 
signed to show both his knowledge of 
the field and his fitness to practice. 

Many doctors are general practi- 
tioners and treat whatever ills their 
patients have. Others specialize in 
treat ng one type of disease or in| 
dealiag with ailments related to a par- 
ticular part of the body. Still others . 
go iato public health work or hold ad- 
ministrative positions in hospitals. 
Any specialization usually requires 
additional study beyond the regular 
medical course. 

Doctors are almost assured of hav- 
ing good incomes. Earnings depend 
upon an individual’s ability to get and 
retain patients and on the size of the 
town where he practices. Last year, 
the average annual income for physi- 
cians, after they had met their office 
expenses, was about $9,000. Many 
doctors earned a good deal less than 
this amount, and others earned more. 

"he cost of educating a young per- 
son for a career in medicine is high 
anc! so is the cost of setting up an 
office. Young people with real ability 
in the field, though, should not let 
these facts discourage them. Scholar- 
ships are open to qualified students in 
most colleges and universities, and 
other financial aids are available. 

Additional information on this field 
can be obtained from the American 
Medical Association, 535 Nerth Dear- 
born Street, Chicago 16, Illinois. 
—By CARRINGTON SHIELDS. 


In 1900, the average child could look 
forward to a life span of less than 50 
years. Ever-increasing insistence 
upon clean, sterilized dishes in restau- 
rants, the rapid development of indoor 
plumbing, and a great number of new 
medical discoveries have helped to 
make us a healthier people. Radium 
for treatment of cancer, insulin for 
diabetes, and, in recent years, sulfa, 
penicillin and streptomycin drugs are 
among the great gains in medicine. 
As a result of these advances, the life 
expectancy of the average American 
today is 65 years. 

A dollar and a half was a good daily 
wage in the early 1900’s, and people 
complained about living costs, just as 
they do now. Beef, at 18 cents a 
pound, was considered too high. 
Women’s coats sold for $5 and $7.50— 
and good quality was expected. A 
dress shirt cost 29 cents. 

While they lacked many things we 
take for granted, people did enjoy life 
in the 1900’s. Ping-pong was in 
vogue. Mark Twain was a celebrity. 
George M. Cohan, who wrote the 
World War I song Over There, was 
popular as a musical comedy star. 
My Wild Irish Rose was a hit. 

The American people, at the turn 
of the century, felt safe and secure, 
protected from possible enemies by 
two oceans. They did not want to be 
involved in international matters. 

Two world wars and the develop- 
ment of weapons which can easily 
surmount oceans and vast distances 
have completely changed the American 
point of view. Today our nation is 
playing a leading role in world affairs. 
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